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XXII.— Memoir of the late Jonn Woutry. 


Tue memory of the Naturalist whose death makes the first 
gap in the small society of the promoters of ‘The Ibis,’ while 
it inflicts on science in general a serious loss, deserves more than 
a passing notice in these pages, and the writer of this Memoir, 
who was closely intimate with Joun Worrey during his latter 
years, deems it a duty, at once melancholy and pleasurable in no 
ordinary degree, to place on record the few bare facts of his 
brief career. 

Sprung from a Derbyshire family of fair repute and antiquity, 
the deceased naturalist was born at Matlock, May 13th, 1824, 
being the eldest son of the Rev. John Hurt and Mary his wife, 
eldest daughter of Adam Wolley, Esq., of Matlock, a gentleman 
well known as a local historian and the donor of a valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts, still called after him, to the British 
Museum. At the decease of his father-in-law, in 1827, Mr. 
Hurt assumed the name and arms of Woolley *. 

At an early age John Wolley was sent to Mr. Fletcher’s pre- 
paratory school at Southwell, which in 1836 he quitted for Eton, 
where he remained for the next six years. A love for the study 
of nature showed itself even in the days of his childhood, though 
at that time plants and insects shared his attention fully as 
much as the higher classes of creation, which at a later period 
became mainly the objects of his study. Indeed, while at 
Eton, in his own words, he was “ always about the country 
in all directions in pursuit of Natural History,” and he assidu- 
ously collected insects and eggs, while he “ knew every plant 
that grew about.” With all this, he was one of the foremost in 
every manly sport; and his recollections of having been captain 
of a “long-boat” and in “ the eight,” while also one of the 
“ oppidan ” eleven, and that of “the school” at foot-ball, were 
always among those in which he most delighted. 

In October 1842 he went to Cambridge, and entered upon 


* Mr. Hurt’s father married the only daughter of the celebrated Sir 
Richard Arkwright. Further particulars relating to the families of Hurt 


and Wolley will be found in Sir J. B. Burke’s ‘ History of the Landed 
Gentry.’ 
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his residence at Trinity College. For one who had just quitted 
the sixth form at Eton and did not intend to take a degree in 
honours, not much reading was necessary, and with Wolley’s 
tastes, it is not surprising to find that most of his time while at 
the University was passed in the Cambridgeshire and Hunting- 
donshire fens and woods, which then afforded a rich field for 
the researches of a naturalist. In the long-vacation of 1845 he 
started on a trip to the south of Spain, and after visiting Cadiz, 
Seville, and Gibraltar, crossed the Straits to Tangier. Here he 
unexpectedly found a keen egg-collector domiciled, at that 
time known to but few naturalists in Europe, and perhaps to 
none in England. Though at first only the cabinets of Wolley 
himself and his immediate friends were benefited by the dis- 
covery, the knowledge of Mons. Favier’s readiness to oblige 
other oologists soon spread, and to their general advantage. It 
is true that the eggs thus rendered attainable to British col- 
lectors were such as at present are no longer accounted scarce ; 
but the progress of the study is marked by the fact that at that 
time an experienced ornithologist like the late Mr. Yarrell con- 
sidered such eggs as the Pratincole’s and Stilt’s, brought home 
by Wolley, as “the rarest he had ever had.” Mr. Hewitson, 
too, was thereby shortly afterwards enabled to give, for the first 
time, a correct figure of the egg of the Egyptian Vulture in the 
edition of his well-known work then approaching completion. 
In January 1846, Wolley graduated as a B.A. and left the 
University. He then went to live in London, and entered at the 
Middle Temple with the intention of studying law. But more 
congenial pursuits chiefly occupied his attention, and though he 
kept the terms necessary for a call to the bar, the reading-room 
of the British Museum was more frequently his haunt than the 
chambers of the special pleader, and the design of following a 
barrister’s profession was subsequently abandoned. Profiting 
by the opportunities he enjoyed, he at this time mostly busied 
himself with studying the works of the older naturalists. The 
writer has been unable to ascertain precisely at what period the 
idea first occurred to Wolley’s mind, but it was certainly not 
later than this year (1846) that he began carefully to examine 
and collate all the historical evidence relating to that extra- 
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ordinary extinct bird, the Dodo, and in pursuing the search 
for authorities he was led to make a minute study of the re- 
cords of ancient voyages. This he did without any knowledge 
of the labours towards the same end which were then being 
prosecuted by the late Mr. H. E. Strickland, for it was not until 
the close of the next year that he became acquainted with that 
gentleman’s design of immediately bringing out a work on the 
subject. Wolley had by that time collected a considerable mass 
of materials ; but directly he saw an announcement of the con- 
templated publication of ‘The Dodo and its Kindred,’ he at 
once communicated the principal results at which he had ar- 
rived to Strickland, whose admirable monograph bears no un- 
willing testimony to his appreciation of the assistance thus 
generously proffered and to the value of the knowledge acquired*. 

In the summer of 1846, accompanied by one of his cousins, 
he made a tour in Germany and Switzerland, throughout which 
he neglected no opportunity of acquiring ornithological informa- 
tion, while in the course of it he achieved a successful ascent of 
Mont Blanc,—an exploit not then of the frequent occurrence that 
it has since become. 

Towards the end of the next year (1847) he repaired to Edin- 
burgh and joined the medical classes at that University, where 
he diligently applied himself for the next three years to the 
course of study necessary for attaining a physician’s degree, and 
with so much success that, during his last session (1850-1), he 
was elected Senior President of the Royal Medical Society,—the 
highest mark of respect his fellow-students could bestow on 
himt. The vacations, however, he devoted to what now became 

* The writer begs leave to acknowledge here the kindness with which 
Sir William Jardine has placed at his disposal copies of, and extracts from, 
several of Wolley’s letters to Strickland, written at this period. It may 
be added, for the benefit of any naturalist who, at some time or other, may 
turn his attention to the matter, that Wolley was strongly of opinion that, 
assiduously as Strickland had worked, the amount of information to be 
yet derived from a more extended research, such as would be afforded by 
several of our public and private libraries, was far from being exhausted,— 


if indeed their dust did not still bury the knowledge of facts bearing on 


this remarkable group of extinct organisms far more interesting than any 
that had been resuscitated. 


t Kindly communicated to the writer by Professor Goodsir. 
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his main object—the desire of forming an oological collection all 
the specimens of which should be thoroughly well authenticated, 
and by consequence not only really serviceable to, but worthy 
of, a study pertaining to the Exact Sciences. To gain this end, 
no labour was too severe—no personal hardship too great for 
him to undergo. 

Accordingly, the summer of 1848 found him visiting the 
northern extremity of our island, and he extended his excursion 
to the Orkneys and Shetlands. This was probably more with 
the intention of obtaining a personal knowledge of the localities, 
to be made use of on a future occasion, than with much expecta- 
tion of then adding to his collection, for the egging season was 
already far advanced. The chief capture on this tour was that 
of a pair of Sea Eagles, which were transmitted to the residence 
of a relation at Matlock, where subsequently a mass of rocks, 
perhaps in by-gone years tenanted by the other native species, 
was wired over, and the plan of the cage thus formed, having 
been brought to the knowledge of the late Secretary of the 
Zoological Society, suggested the first idea of the fine Eagle 
Aviary which now adorns the Gardens in the Regent’s Park. 

Profiting by the knowledge he had gained the preceding 
year, he started early in 1849 for the North, and during a 
journey throughout Caithness and Sutherlandshire, most of 
which was performed on foot, devoted himself to investigating 
the habits of the larger birds of prey, which, as he perceived, 
the combined efforts of sheep-farmers, game-preservers, and so- 
called natural-history collectors were so soon to render nearly 
extinct in that district. The principal results of his experience 
on this and subsequent occasions were communicated to Mr. 
Hewitson, in the last edition of whose work Wolley’s observa- 
tions were deservedly embodied, with the prefatory remark, 
no less happy than true, that he had “ become as familiar with 
the king of birds as others are with Crows and Magpies.” 
Leaving the British Islands in the month of June, he visited the 
Feroes, and passed several weeks studying the ornithology of 
those islands, for which his activity and fearlessness in rock- 
climbing afforded him so great an advantage. An account of 
the birds of this interesting group was read before the Natural 
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History Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science at their meeting in Edinburgh the following year, 
and the paper will be found printed in full in Sir William Jar- 
dine’s ‘ Contributions to Ornithology for 1850? At the next 
Cambridge Commencement, July 1850, he proceeded to the 
degree of M.A., and at the close of the winter session 1850-1, 
he quitted Edinburgh. 

After another expedition to the Highlands, in the course of 
which he became acquainted with some Eagle localities in Argyll- 
shire and Perthshire of remarkable interest, he again took up 
his abode in London, and continued to reside there until the 
spring of 1858. During all this time he was thoroughly de- 
voted to the object he had most at heart, and while by no means 
unmindful of his former literary researches, in which he now 
comprised much investigation relative to a species probably 
nearly extinct, the Great Auk, he took especial care to extend 
his acquaintance among other naturalists, with whom his pecu- 
larly quiet manner and unassuming demeanour speedily ren- 
dered him deservedly popular *. 

At length, in the spring of 1853, Wolley was enabled to put in 
execution a plan the idea of which had for several years haunted 
him, and to make an excursion of far greater extent than any he 
had hitherto accomplished. Not only had he from his boyhood 
rejoiced in the thought of one day visiting the land of Gyrfaleons 
and Capercaillies, Bears and Wolves, but, of late, the very un- 
satisfactory nature of our knowledge respecting the nidification of 
various birds, among which were some of our commonest winter 
visitants, had been constantly present to his mind. English 
oologists had more than twenty years before visited Iceland 
ard the coast-region of Norway, making discoveries of remark- 
able interest ; it was therefore but reasonable to suppose that 
some sort of similar success would attend investigations carried 
on in still more northern latitudes. The pages of Mr. Yarrell’s 


* The writer may perhaps be excused for mentioning here, that it was in 
October 1351 that he first became personally acquainted with Mr. Wolley. 
For some years previously they had carried on a pretty frequent corre- 
spondence on natural-history subjects, and this now led to a closer intimacy, 
resulting in a friendship which continued to the last. 
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work recorded the results of Mr. Dann’s visit to Lapland, and 
moreover an acquaintance of Wolley’s had only three years 
before made a tour in that country, and brought back specimens 
and intelligence sufficient to excite the ardour of a moderately 
keen naturalist. Then, again, there was the geographical con- 
sideration that, from the very configuration of the land, the 
country lying between the Arctic Ocean and a large inland sea 
like the Baltic would probably be found to offer to many species 
of birds peculiar advantages as a breeding station. All this 
determined him upon making an expedition to the district lying 
at the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. On the 23rd of April he 
left Hull for Gothenburg, on his way to Tornea, which place he 
intended to make his head-quarters. Provided with good in- 
troductions, at Stockholm he obtained valuable intelligence from 
Prof. Retzius and the late Herr Wahlberg, who has since so 
unfortunately met his death in South Africa, and who had been 
not long before on a botanical tour in Lapland. Having se- 
cured the assistance of a student of the University to act as 
interpreter, Wolley started off again, undeterred by the prospect 
of a journey of 900 miles in a rough carriage, and at a season 
of the year when, the winter-ways being broken up, and the 
multitude of wide rivers still choked with rotten ice, travelling 
is deemed by Swedes all but impossible. The journey was not, 
however, without its reward. In the course of it he discovered 
the Eagle Owl’s nest, his graphic description of which reached 
England just in time to be of use to Mr. Hewitson. At length 
he arrived at Haparanda, a small frontier village opposite the 
Russian town of Tornea. Northwards from this place, Finnish 
is the language almost exclusively used, and it therefore became 
necessary here to engage a second interpreter. This added 
to the difficulties of the expedition ; for those only who have ex- 
perienced it can be aware of the trouble and annoyance entailed 
by the employment of a third language, especially in making 
known to an ignorant population wants of which they have 
hitherto had no idea, and by means of interpreters to whom they 
are equally strange. 

It is not within the scope of this memoir to relate at length 
the different stages of Wolley’s journey. It will suffice to say 
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that, embarking on the river Tornea, he followed its course across 
the Arctic circle, until its junction at Kengis with the Muonio, 
continuing along the latter stream as far as Muonioniska,—his 
intention being to reach Jerisjarvi, a large lake recommended to 
him at Stockholm as an advantageous locality for his operations. 
He found, however, that the more immediate neighbourhood of 
Muonioniska offered greater facilities, and here accordingly he 
passed the short polar summer, working incessantly, often for 
more than twenty-four consecutive hours, in the vast marshes 
near it, until he had completely exhausted the powers of his two 
interpreters and his troop of beaters. At the end of July he re- 
traced his steps, intending to return at once to England, but on 
arriving at Haparanda he found letters which made him resolve 
to pass the winter in Lapland, and accordingly, dismissing his 
companions, and entrusting to one of them the spoils of the cam- 
paign to be sent to some friends at home, he again ascended the 
river and took up his quarters at Muoniovara, the house of a 
trader, opposite the Russian village of Muonioniska. 

During the winter he occupied himself partly in pursuit of the 
scanty stock of game which the dense surrounding forests afforded, 
and in unsuccessful attempts at bear-hunting, but more parti- 
cularly in visiting every house within a radius of many miles, 
inquiring of the inhabitants respecting the birds of the district, 
and engaging their services for the ensuing spring. Meanwhile 
his boxes of eggs arrived in England, and the reception by the 
public of a small portion of them, submitted to sale by the late 
Mr. J. C. Stevens, was very encouraging to his future labours ;— 
genuine eggs of the Jack Snipe, Broad-billed Sandpiper, and 
other birds it had never previously been in the power of British, 
or probably of foreign collectors to procure. Towards the spring 
he crossed the Kjolen mountains with reindeer into Norway, 
and proceeded by sea from Tromsoe to Hammerfest, whence in a 
short time he returned with the last snow to his head-quarters 
by way of Kautokeino, near which place he successfully scaled 
a dangerous rock for a nest of the Gyrfaleon. Arrived at Muo- 
nioniska, he soon afterwards had the opportunities of taking the 
eggs of the Crane, which he has so vividly described in these 
pages (Ibis, 1859, p. 191), and a few days more saw him again 
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ascending the river to its parent lake, Kilpisjärvi, among the 
mountains. No great success attended him here; but in his 
voyage back, under circumstances of which a thrilling account 
was communicated to Mr. Hewitson’s pages, he met with rather 
better fortune, though he obtained little else than some eggs of 
a species, the Scaup Duck, which were already known to col- 
lectors. On his return to Muonioniska, he stayed there only 
long enough to ascertain the particulars of the collections which 
had accumulated for him, and was off again, this time for Eng- 
land, which he reached in August. Depositing his treasures, 
including eggs of the Shore Lark, Siberian Jay, Spotted Red- 
shank, Temminck’s Stint, and Little White-fronted Goose, with 
the same friends as before, he departed in a few weeks a second 
time for the North, and travelling by way of Berlin (where he 
did not forget to inspect Savery’s Dodo-picture) and Stettin to 
Stockholm, caught the last steamer for the Bothnian Gulf, 
and reached Muonioniska just before the closing of the river 
navigation. 

The following winter he passed much as he had the preceding 
one. The breaking out of the Russian war indeed placed him 
within a short distance of the enemy’s territory, but fortunately 
did not materially affect his movements, which, as regarded in- 
cursions on the Finnish side of the frontier, were wisely over- 
looked by the local authorities. Still great caution was necessary, 
so as to give no possible excuse for any measures that might cir- 
cumscribe his operations. In the spring of the next year, 1855, 
he repeated his journey to Norway, and, leaving the Muonio and 
adjoining valleys to be worked by people whom he had especially 
instructed, he proceeded along the coast eastward of the North 
Cape to Wadso. From this remote town he crossed the War- 
anger Fjord to the outlet of the Patsjoki or Paswig river, ascend- 
ing it until he reached the great Lake Enara, which had been the 
locality previously assigned by too credulous collectors for many 
a fabled rarity. He found its shores singularly destitute of any- 
thing ornithological, but on the way there he was rewarded by 
the sight of Wild Swans’ nests. Returning to Wadsö, he joined 
Mr. W. H. Simpson and Mr. Alfred Newton, whose arrival 
he had been for some weeks expecting, and in company with 
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those gentlemen he continued the remainder of the summer, 
exploring the shores of the Waranger Fjord and lower district 
of the Tana. They then proceeded by the coast to the Lyngen 
Fjord, and crossed to Kilpisjarvi, at which famous lake boats 
were waiting to take them to Muonioniska. After a month’s 
delay here, principally enlivened by the discovery of some nests 
of the Pine Grosbeak, the party returned to England by the 
usual route. i 

The winter of 1855-6 Wolley spent at home. In the fol- 
lowing spring he set out with Mr. Simpson for the Baltic, and 
passed the egging season chiefly in the island of @land and 
on the adjacent coast of Sweden. Mr. Simpson’s principal suc- 
cess in this expedition has been already recorded by him in the 
pages of this Magazine (‘ Ibis, 1859, p. 264), and in his narra- 
tive of it he attributes to Wolley’s suggestions the chief results. 
Wolley himself was rather led away from living birds to pay 
attention to the barrows, stone-circles, and other relics of a 
former age with which (land in particular abounds, and he was 
at much pains to examine many of the numerous sacrificial and 
burial places in that island, and to collect organic remains from 
them. While thus employed, he received a pressing invitation 
from Prof. Retzius to go with him to the meeting of Scan- 
dinavian naturalists then about to be held at Christiania, and 
accordingly repaired thither, where he read three papers :—Ist, 
“On the Recrystallization of Fallen Snow;” 2nd, “On the 
Swarm of Lemmings in Lapland in 1853, the Birds that accom- 
panied it, and their Mode of Breeding ;” and, 3rd, “ On the 
Improvement of the Breed of the Reindeer.” The meeting 
over, he returned to Copenhagen, and thence went to Stock- 
holm, on his way to Lapland. 

On his arrival at the Swedish capital, he received intelligence 
of a very unexpected and almost unhoped-for discovery, made a 
few weeks before by persons in his employment,—a discovery by 
far the most interesting and important to ornithologists that 
was destined to result from his labours. He hurried on to 
Muonioniska to obtain the details, which he found to be of a 
most satisfactory nature. The time may probably come when 
oologists will have a difficulty in comprehending with what de- 
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light the naturalists of this generation hailed the tidings, that 
the mystery with which the nidification of the Waxwing had 
hitherto been enshrouded was dispelled. At Wolley’s especial 
request, the intelligence was communicated to but a few of his 
most intimate friends at home, one of whom (the late Mr. Yar- 
rell), it was his wish, should make public the news. Before, 
however, the letters announcing the great event reached Eng- 
land, that excellent gentleman had been laid in his grave, and 
the discovery was accordingly first announced in a short paper 
communicated by Wolley himself to the Zoological Society 
of London, and read at the meeting held March 26th, 1857. 
Soon after, the public had an opportunity of testifying their ap- 
preciation of this new acquisition to oology, and the result was, 
that a higher price was obtained for each of the three eggs of 
the Waxwing—offered for sale at Mr. Stevens’s rooms—than had 
ever been known before, except in the case of those of a species 
presumed to be extinct. The full particulars of the discovery 
have yet to be given to the world. 

The winter of 1856-7 passed with Wolley much as usual, 
though, in his letters to his most constant correspondents, he 
complained of being less able than formerly to withstand the 
rigours of the climate. In the spring he again set out for Nor- 
way; but this time he chose another route, proceeding through 
the almost unexplored country nearly due north of Muonioniska, 
until he struck upon the head-waters of the Tana, and, descend- 
ing that river, reached the Waranger district, which had been 
partially examined by him and his friends in 1855. He was 
attracted thither by the report that, some years previously, a 
Swedish naturalist had there met with a breeding-place of the 
Knot; but the locality assigned was found on examination to 
be a mountain covered with perpetual snow, and Wolley met 
with but little to compensate him for his loss of time and labour. 
When, towards the end of the season, he again returned to 
Muoniovara, he found a large number of eggs collected for him, 
and, before he left for England, he had the additional gratifica- 
tion of receiving, from a remote district in Finland, some eggs 
of the Smew, the first known to have been obtained by any 
naturalist. An account of this, the last great oological discovery 
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he was enabled to make, he contributed to this Magazine (‘ Ibis, 
1859, p. 69), and it detracts nothing from the value of the other 
articles to say that his paper is certainly the most interesting 
which appeared in the first Number of ‘ The Ibis.’ 

He remained in England during the winter of 1857-8, and 
began diligently working up the subject which he had long been 
considering, and then took seriously in hand—the natural his- 
tory of the Great Auk. With the view of seeking information at 
the fountain-head, and, if possible, of solving the moot point of 
the bird’s present existence, in April 1858 he sailed for Iceland, 
accompanied by Mr. Alfred Newton. After passing some weeks 
at Reykjavik, the capital of that island, they repaired to the vil- 
lage of Kirkjuvogr, being the nearest settlement to the Fuglasker 
off Cape Reykjanes, where examples of this bird were last seen. 
Here they remained two months, in vain waiting for weather 
when a landing on these distant and dangerous rocks would be 
practicable. The country around possessed but few attractions 
for the ornithologist ; but Wolley was indefatigable in seeking 
for information from the mouths of persons who had formerly 
visited the Skerries, and was successful in procuring from them 
many valuable and interesting particulars relating to this bird. 
A considerable number of bones of the species, found at various 
places along the coast, were also collected, and these, together 
with the intelligence just mentioned, were the only results of 
the expedition worth recording here ; for, owing to the constantly 
unsettled state of the weather, not a single opportunity pre- 
sented itself when it would have been in any degree possible to 
reach the rocks. After a hasty trip to the celebrated Geysers, 
Wolley returned to England, calling on the way home, as he 
had done on his outward voyage, at the Faroes, where he not 
only renewed his former acquaintance with many of the in- 
habitants, but obtained further useful information respecting 
the subject to which he was devoting himself. 

Soon after his arrival in England, Wolley began to find his 
general health, which had hitherto been exceedingly good, fail- 
ing, without any apparent reason. He suffered from languor, at 
times to a most painful degree, and his former energy seemed to 
have departed from him. This did not, however, prevent his 
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going to the meeting of the British Association held at Leeds in 
September. Here he read two papers: one, “On afresh form of 
Crystallization which takes place in the Particles of Fallen Snow 
under intense Cold,” being the same subject on which he had 
remarked two years before at Christiania, and which another 
winter in the North had enabled him to study more particularly; 
and a second, entitled “Observations on the Arrangement of 
small Stones in certain bare Levels in Northern Localities.” He 
was subsequently present at the Field-meeting of the Tyneside 
Naturalists’ Club, held at Marsden, October 22nd, being the 
last time he was to attend any scientific assembly. The distress- 
ing feelings of lassitude continued at intervals throughout the 
winter and following spring ; but still neither he nor those about 
him were much alarmed by them. As the summer drew on, he 
fancied his bodily strength in some degree restored; but at the 
same time he was aware of an occasional loss of memory, which 
became now and then very apparent in his letters to his friends. 
In the month of July an accidental and trifling occurrence 
brought on an attack of a much more serious character, and he 
then placed himself under regular medical treatment. No 
improvement in his symptoms taking place, it was recommended 
that further advice should be sought, and accordingly he went to 
London, where the opinion of one of the highest authorities in 
the profession—himself since removed by death—was taken. Dr. 
Todd (for he was the physician consulted) at once declared that 
the case was one in which no hope of recovery could be enter- 
tained, that there was an affection of the brain, probably of long 
standing, and that a speedy change would take place. These 
fatal words were fulfilled to the letter; not many days passed 
before Wolley experienced another violent attack, from which 
he only once, and for a short time, rallied. He then seemed 
quite aware of his approaching end, and expressed his wishes 
respecting the place of his burial and the disposal of his 
oological collection. On the 20th of November 1859, after 
having for some hours lapsed into a state of complete uncon- 
sciousness, he expired without suffering. 

His last wishes have been faithfully carried out. In accord- 
ance with them, his remains were interred in the churchyard at 
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Matlock—his birth-place—and his vast collection of eggs has 
been handed over to Mr. Alfred Newton, whose intention it 1s 
to publish a full catalogue of the treasures it contains, as a 
fitting memorial of him who formed it. Wolley had been for 
some time in the habit of sending yearly to the Museum at 
Norwich most of the skins of the birds obtained by himself or 
his agents in Lapland. Since his decease, his father has hand- 
somely presented to the same deserving institution the remaining 
portion of the collection, where it will be known as the “ Wolley 
Donation,” and where it must always form an object of no 
common interest to naturalists, particularly to those engaged in 
the special study of the local variation of species, as well as to 
those who, through Wolley’s generosity, or his annual sales *, 
have become possessed of duplicates of his eggs, many of which 
are thereby thoroughly identified. It has been, and always will 
be, a matter of regret, that his active mode of life and his pre- 
mature death prevented his giving to the world the connected 
account of his discoveries, which he had meditated. But it is 
hoped that the copious notes which he was so careful to make 
on almost every occasion will enable their present possessor to 
remedy this deficiency in some degree, in the catalogue which 
he contemplates publishing. Wolley had, however, already 
made known many valuable results of his experience, which will 
be found chietly in the pages of ‘The Zoologist, and in the last 
edition of his friend Mr. Hewitson’s admirable work on Oology. 

To describe Jons Wo.vey’s character at any length is not 
the intention of the writer. He has attempted, without the 
desire of unduly exalting the value of Natural Science, to give 
in outline the chief events of a life which, if the study of God’s 
creatures deserves any encouragement, cannot be said to have 
been uselessly spent; and if unswerving devotion to the cause 


* The amount realized at these sales has been greatly exaggerated by 
rumour, especially on the Continent. The writer has the best possible 
authority for stating that the gross receipts of the seven sales which took 
place between 1853 and 1859 inclusive, did not exceed £940, From 
this must be deducted all expenses, the amount of which is not easily 
computed; but some idea of their extent may be gathered from the fact 


that,in one season alone, collecting the eggs of a single species cost Wolley 
nearly £90. 
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of Truth merits any praise, must be declared to have been 
honourably passed. The facts here narrated are left to speak 
for themselves; on them must Wolley’s reputation rest. It 
would add little to them to state that in the various capacities of 
relative, friend, and companion, there was little wanting in him, 
for such encomiums are too often applied without due cause. 
Iis good qualities are treasured in the recollection of those who 
knew him, and especially of one to whom he gave the last token 
of his esteem, and who, having endeavoured (how imperfectly 
no one knows better than himself) to discharge a duty owing 
to the memory of a deeply lamented comrade, cannot conclude 
this sketch without an expression of gratitude at having been per- 
mitted to share so largely the intimacy of such an upright man. 
March 1860. 


XXIII.—Recent Ornithological Publications. 
l. ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 
Tuer concluding part of the Zoological Society’s ‘ Proceedings’ 
for the past ycar was issued in February last, and contains, as 
usual, a large number of Ornithological papers, by Messrs. 
Bartlett, Gould, F. Moore, Sclater, and J. Verreaux, for details 
of which we refer our readers to the book itself. The illustra- 
tions of this part have not yet been issued, owing to the press- 
ure of business upon the artists employed to execute them. 


By the kind favour of the author, Mr.G. R. Gray, we have received 
an early copy of the ‘Catalogue of the Birds of the Tropical Islands 
of the Pacific Ocean in the Collection of the British Museum.’ 
The object of this list, as we learn from the preface, “ has been, 
to give a complete catalogue of the species of birds (under their 
respective specific names with their synonyms) found on the 
numerous islands of the Pacific Ocean which are situated within 
the tropics, between the longitudes of 134° E. and 130° W.” 

“ Latham, in his ‘ General Synopsis,’ was the first author who 
described the different species of birds of the numerous tropical 
islands, specimens of which were obtained or were represented 
in the many drawings made by Sydney Parkinson, the Forsters, 
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